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ABSTRACT 

The issue of what educational research has 
illuminated to date about the universality accepted practice of 
student teaching is discussed in this paper, A critical review is 
,provided of selected' literature on student teaching within the 
context of two contrasting paradigms for conducting educational 
research: psychometric and social-ant hropological. Most of the 
research that has been conducted, falls within the dominant 
perspective of the^ psychometric paradigm under the following five 
major categories: (1) student teacher attitudes and personality 
characteristics; (2) tire socialization of student teachers; (3) 
predictors of success in student teaching; (U) interpersonal 
relationships in student teaching; and (3) experimental attempts to 
modify student teacher behaviors. All of these categories are 
reviewed in depth-. It is aVgued, ho wever, ' tha t more emphasis should 
be placed on the sociai-anthropology paradigm. Extensive references 
are provided, (DS) 
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The Student Teaching Experience : A Methodological 
Critique of the Research 

♦ V 

This paper addresses the^important is^>ue of what educational research 

,\.3 illuminated jt© date about the universally accepted" practice of student 

teaching • In doing so, a critical review will be provided of selected 

literature on student teaching within the context of two contrasting 

^1 

paradigms for conducting educational research. Then, an alternative 

direction fot research on student teaching vail be proposed that makes 

* 

so far unexamined and important issues in* student teaching problems for 
research. It is felt that this proposed direction for research on student 
teaching is one that more closely matches the dynamic and complex reality 
of the event and is one that can begin to generate new and valuable - 
information useful for programmatic decisions that 'are long overdue. 
-I^ifrst, this paper will briefly examine the mult iparadigmatic nature of 
educational research. 

Paradigms, and Educational Research 
Kuhn (1970) defines a paradigm as an over-arching concept similar in 
meaning to a world view. A paradigm prescribes problem fields for study 
and research methods appropriate for their solution. The use- of a par- 
ticular paradigm tells researchers what to look for and what questions 
to be concerned with in studying an" event. Many writers (e.g., Robinson, 
1974; Patton, 1975; Parlett and Hamilton, 1976) have identified two major 

paradigms within educational research: the psychometric paradigm and the 

2 . — ' 



social^anthropology paradigm . 

.*The differences between these two research paradigms involve more than \^ 
differences between methods and techniques of data collection and analysis. 
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Each paradigm is inevitably andergirded by a set of assui7ptioi>s and an 

ideology that guides the researcher in determining what is problematic 

about the situc,tion under study. Furthermore, these assuaiptions are 

usually taken for granted and hidden from view. 

The research orientations are themselves grounded in a per-- 

speotlve ^beyond simple questions of methodological procedure. 

When we speak of quantitative or qualitative methodolog^^ , , 

we are, in the final analysis ,^ speaking of an interrelated set 

of assumptions about the social" world which are philosophdije^l, 

ideological, and apistemological . They encompass more than 

simply data gathering techniques. (Rist, 1977 , p, M>3) 

In the present paper, the psychometric and social-anthropology 

paradigms will be compared and contrasted on a number of specific dimensions 

■3 

that include, but at the same time transcend, pure methodological concerns: 
1. Conceptions about how social reality is constructed and how one 

comes to *'know'' reality • ^ 

'^2. ScoDe: component vs. holistic analysis 
3. Focus: process or outcomes 
U. Emphasis on reliability or validity 

5. * Concepts and pategorles: sensitising vs. operational 

6'. Hypothesis testing vs. hypothesis generation and the development 
^' ^ ' of theory - ■ ^ 

7. Data gathering and data analysis (quantitative and qualitative) 
The Psychometric Paradigm ' 

The first orientation^, the psychometric paradigm (Robinson, 19 7^) , is 
based on a natural science model. Efforts withm this paradigm are 
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predicated on the . correctness of the scientific method as practiced in 

4- • ** 

the natural sciences (Rist, 1977). The thrust here is on the discovery ^ 

of scientific laws and principles that can be used to explain the behavior 

under study and which can then be generalized to other settings. The 

as.^umption is that social phenomena and human behavior can be understood 

in the same way that the natural scientist attacks the phenomena of the 

physical sciences. Events are assumed to be lawful and humans and their 

creations are part of the natural worldj. 

Attempts to emulate the natural sciences began in the 19th century 

as a re^tion against the purely speculative tendencies of the then prevalent 

psychology (Fox and Hemandez-Nieto, Note !)• This desire to imitate 

the methods and procedures of the natural sciences has led to attempts 

to specify features of social causation that can ideally identify and 

explain one hundred percent of the variance in social phenomena. The aim 

is to find a relatively small number of basic variables that will explain 

5 

the variation in many other variables • 

Many behavioral scientists have questioned the reasonableness of this 

attempt to equate the behavioral with the natural sciences. For example, 
In attempting to assyme the stance of a physical science, we 
have necessarily assumed its epistemology , its assumptions 
about the nature of knowledge, and the appropriate means of 
knowing, including rules of scientific evidence . . . One of 
the consequences of using the natural science model was the 
breakdown of human behavior in a way that was not only artificial, 
but which did not ' j ihe with the way in which behavior was 
observed. (Deutscher, 1970, p. 33) 
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Others have equaled this attempt to emulate the natural sciences , 
with the apparent sterility of much educational research, i.e., the 
common conclusion^ in educational studies of ^'no significant differences.'* 
(Lutz and Ramsey, 197^). "The constant search for the metht>dology of. the 
natural sciences has provided some sophisticated and elegant statistical 
techniques^ but has done little to enhance man's understanding of man."' 
(Robinson, 197i+, p. 252). 

When one actually examines exemplars of educational research and of 

behavioral science research in general, one finds that most studies 

have only been able to explain relatively little of the variance in 

dependent variables. For example, Phillips (1972), in addressing this 

problem within the field of -sociolQgy , points out that, at most, the 

amount of variance that behavioral science research has been able to 

explain rarely exceeds twenty percent. In fact, as Phillips adds, there 

is even a lack of discussion of the proportions of variance that are 

explained. Discussions of statistical Significance and the results of , 

F tests and the like are plentiful* but it is rare that one finds referen 

to the R or the proportion of variance explained. -Thus, the track 

record of behavioral science research casts some doubt on the /Existence 

of universal laws of human behavior. 

In any case, research within the psychometric paradigm assumes that 
* *j 

there is "a singular, stable, objective reality that can be apprehended 
through the senses" (Fox and Hemandez-Nieto, Note 1, p. 6). Jhe task 
of the researcher becomes one of assuming a position of dis-tance from 
the phenomena under study to guarantee his/her neutrality and thereby 
to control subjectivity in the pursuit of the lc».ws that govern huirikn 
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behavior. In fact, the assumption is that knowledge and the ability to 

understand behavior increase directly with the distance from the subjects 

"under study (Filstead, i970). 

The. emphasis within this mode of research is on the/ reliability of 

instruments, lar^e and random samples, and on the collection of objective 

> 10 ^ ' 

numerical data that perait sophisticated statistical analysis. A few 
variables are isolated from the whole (component analysis) and are then 

operationalized to facilitate the testing of specific hypotheses about 

t>, 

the area under study. The concepts and categories utilized for analysis 
are usually determined before the researcher enters the field. It is 
felt that theory about social phenomena can be generated through this 
continual p7?ccess of testing and retesting specific propositions ."^"^ 
The propositions theftselveS are Based on d^nceptual frameworks and theories 
that were formulated without reference to the specific setting under 
investigal;ion. " 

Thus, the scope of studies within t]t<e psychometric paradigm is limited 
to an analysis of the relationships between a small number of operationally 
defined variables. A typical application of research of .this kind is 
the classical pre-test/post-test experimental design (Campbell and 
Stanley, 1963). In this design, subjects are given pre-t,ests and are 
*then subiiiitted to different experience^ {treatment conditions). Sub- • 
sequently, after a period of time,- their attainment is measured tc indicate 

the relative efficiency of the methods used (Parlett an^ Hamilton, 1976) • 

• 't ■• " ^ 

"TRTsnde's igrT, wrtK i"fr~ltmirM~focas 



certain methodological assumptions that permit ^ statistical analysis of 

■ . . 12 

the data (e.g. , the^additivity and constancy of treatment effects). 
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Inferences are made about the impact of an event from the comparison of 

pre* and post-test scores between ^ experimental and control groups. 

In another common form of pre -test /post-test research within the 

psychometric par.'adigTn, the one group pre-test/post-test design (Campbell • 

and Stanley, 1963), no attempt is made to control the event undeJ* study. 

•I* 

"Pre- and pos-t-test scores are gathered on the variables of interest, and 
then compared to form the basis for conclusions about the impact of the 
event. Fcr example, if on^ is interested "in the impact of a teacher educa- 
tion program cn selected personality characteristics of students, one 
would administer a personality inventory before and after the process, 
look at the differ^^nces between scores at ,these two points ih time, and 
then draw conclusions about the effect of the process of teacher education 
on the'-yarious components of personality . What is measured (i,e.\ the 

^various component 5. of personr-.lity) is determined a priori without referenbe 
to the event itself. However, since no atirempt vfes'^made to. control the 
situation under study, one .can never be 3ure that the event in 'question 

.was the major soul?ce of any differences -in scores. 

A third although . less common form of research within the psycho- 
metric paradigm' attempts to look at what takefe place during the prjocess 
cf an event and often tries<>ta correlate several . is5lated and 'operationally 
defined variables. However, even when researchers look at the event 'it- 
self, instead of just looking at outcomes, the concepts and ,categories 
for describing the event are -usually determined a priori wi-thout reference 

t(^--+"Jie_ev^t-its-elf - ______ - " 

^jExamples of this approach are the numerous studies that have been 
conducted utilizing one of the many category systems preseated by Simon 
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and Boyer (1970). Tor ekample, if one is interested in what student teachers 

9 

9 , 

do in the classroom, ^one would go to the classroom armed with an observa- 

tional system (e.g.,, Flanders Interaction AnasLysis) and measure stu'dent 

teacher behaviors within the .categories of th^ ii|strum£nt. Although the 

researcher is usually able to gather re information about the event 

in process, he/she is still restrained by the dictates of the particular 

instrument. The vpilidity of the data gathered^ becomes problematic since 

the cat'egories that are measured may not be the most salient ones in that 

13 

particular setting. EacTi of the observational' systems described by, 

. " ■» 

Simon and Boyer (1970), by fts very nature, focuses on only a few selected 

aspects of classroom behavior. • 

I. 

In 'suminary , research conducted through the lens of the psychomett'ic 
paradigm se^ks to predict and ejqjlain human behavior -through the continual 
testing of specific hypotheses about a limited number of operationally 
defined variables. Concepts and categories are defined by the researcher, 
before he/she enters the field 'and inferences are drawn primariljjr through 
the statistical manipulation of -quantitative data. Most of this research 



focuses on outcomes or products, although sme studies focus on process 

♦ - y 

within a limited number of opepat ionaA-ly defined categories.. Thfe funda- 
mental feature of tliis research paradigm is the assumption that there is 
an- ''objective" reality that exists ap«?t from people's interpretation^ 
Of it and that there are laws governing hxaman behavior^that carf be 
discovered by the researcher assuming a stance of. neutrality and main- 
taining a distance from 'the phenomenon under* study .* Quantifications of 
self -reports (questionnaires, attitude scales, etc.) and catego'&cal 
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ob3^rvations of expl'icit behavior fomn the primary sources of data for 
■^this research. *" 6 

The ^Social-Anthropology Paradigm 

* The second research orientation', the social-anthropology paradigm 
(Parlett and Hamilton, 1975), is priifiarily concerned "vith description, 
and interpretation rather than with measurement and prediction. This 
paradigm, which gets its name from its historicaj^ssociation with the 
research ef foists of anthropologists and community sociologis^ts , holds 
vievs of reality and of "knowing" reality that are diametrically opposed 
to those of researchers adhering to natural scienc'e model- Unlike ^ 
the psychometric paradigm, the social-anthropology paradigm does not assume 
the existence of an ''objective" reality apart from individuals' inter- 
pretations and subjective meanings. Realdrty is seen as-socially constructed 
within ^specific contexts and dependent upon the continual interplay " 

-between human thought and the social context within which it arises 

i /" 14- • 

(Berger and Luckmann, 1967). Researchers within this tradition deny 

f - — ■ V 

the existence of universal laws of human behavior'. The focus is on the 

illumination and documentation of socially constructed realities in . 

specific settings. 

Within 'this perspective, the researcher stresses iindi^x-'Standing 

(verstehen) of hviman behavior and is required tOu;4^terpret the ''real 

world"' primarily although not exclusively from the perspectives of 

thpse under investigation. According to Wilson (1977, p. 25M"), the 

• « 

underlying principle guiding this kind- af i'^e^earch is- ^ the- assumption 
that individuals have meaning structures that determine much of their 
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behavior. The research seeks to discover what these meaning struJfures 
are, how they develop, and how they influence behavior/' 

Cne consequence of tj^is recognition of individual meaning structures 
as contributors to the understanding of human behav^pr is that the researcher 
seeks' to get close to the data,- in ^order to discover the analytic categories 
.that the'participants use to order their worlds Thus, the guiding 
principle 'of the psychometric paradigm, knowledge increases with distance, 
is' re jecterd. ^Thtf^ researcherymust actively participate in the life of the ' 
observed over a period of time and must be able to build an understanding 
of both the^ innei^*'and outer perspectives of human behavior (Bruyn, 1975) •* 
''In o/def to captui^ the participant's in their ovm terms, one must learn ) 
their analytic ordering of the world, their categories of rendering ex-- 
^licable and coherent th^s flux of raw reality." (Lof land 1971 , 7) 

This commitment to get clos3 to the data and to discpver the ways ^ 

• ■ X • ■ • • . . . 

in which the participants order their Worlds leads to thfe utilization of ^ 

concepts and categorifes that are in sharp contrast to the operationally 

defined variables which are the mainstay" of a natural science model. - * 

"A conur.itment to get close to the data and a willingness to capture 

the participants in their own terms implies an openness to the phenorpenon 

urider study that is relatively uncc^jntaminated by preconceived- notions • 

"and categories,". (Patton, 1975, p. 27) 

Thus,- the concepts and categories employed. in research within the 
'' 1 ' ' ' 

social-anthropology paradigm are tentative sensitizing 'concepts that are 

; developed and refined iri ^^e field witTi reference to the specific setting 

UTider study; ^ ' ' ' . ' 
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The concepts which are initially conceived can be no more 
than sensitizing concerts suggestive of the hypothesized relation- 
ships between'^the data, as such ' they can be discarded should 
more powerful concepts emerge as the 'researcher^ s understanding 
of the world in which he is a participant increases." (Robinson,.^ 
1974, p. 25p) 

As a consequence of the tentativeness of the analytic , categories, 
research within this paradigm does not tjegin with specific hypotheses 
to, be tested, but rather with tentative assumptions (working hypotheses) 
about "^he phenomenon under study. The intent is to generate,. hypotheses 
and ultimately theory that are grounded in the, data rather than, entering 

o 

the research' situation with a clearly defined set of categories and pro- 
positions for which validation is sought. 

These statements arl^ .formulated from social-anthropological 
theories that purport to explain group, social system, and cultural 
behavior. They serve as guides to, the researcher who is not wed 
t^^ them or predisposed to prove them. They explicate. relation- 
ships tl^t might exist and thus direct first efforts at data 
collection in the field. data are gathered these assumptions 
are refined . . . and the statements refined to correspond 
with tile empirical fact (Lutz and Ramsey, 1974, p, 2). 
In .contrast ta research efforts employing a natural science model, 
research within the social -anthropology paradigm emphasizes the validity 
of the data collected. The issue of reliability is not neglected, but 
the central tenet* of this^ research is i^uch that "the structure of (svents 
described by the i:esearch converges with tl e structure of events held 
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by participants in the event." (Magoon, 1977, p. 569). Here, the 
researcher is constantly focusing on a valid representation of what is 
happening. 

Additionally, the focus of research from a social-anthropological 

perspective is^oli^ic in nature. The position is taken here that 

I. , \ 

reality cannot be broken down into component parts w^^out a resultant 

misrepresentation of that reality. ^ ^ 

The knowledge needed to understand human behavior is etnbedded 

in the complex network of social interaction. To assume what 

it is without attempting to tap it; to refuse to tap it on the 

grounds of scientific 'objectivity ; or to define this knowledge 

f 

within constricting operational definitions, is to do a grave 
injustice to the character and nature of the empirical social 
world. (Filstead, 1970, p. 7) ^ ^ 
' Here, the researcher m^kes no attempt to manipu^te or to control 
situational variables^but takes^ as given the complex scene he/she encoxmters 
It *is felt that there needs to be a close correspondence between the 
phenomenon being studied and the methodology employed for its study. 
"It is precisely because reality cannot be broken down into domporient 
parts without severe risk of distortion that holistic analysis is 
necessary." (Rist, 1977, p. H7) ' ■ 

It Lz felt that coiriponent analysis, the examination of the relations- 
ships between isolated variables, unjustifiably simplifies reality in / 
social settings and that this narrow focus is closely related to the 
low proportions of variance that behavioral science research has been 
able to explain. Blumer (1959, p. 60) succinctly describes the guiding 
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principle of those who lean towards a more holistic analysis: ^'Respect 
the nature of the empirical world and organize a methodological stance 
to reflect that respect." " . 

Along with the social-anthropology paradigm's emphasis on holistic 
analysis, an attempt to understand the "ge'stalt" of a setting, there is 
a corresponding focus on the* processes of an event rather than on its 
outcomes or products. It is felt that this emphasis on processes enables 
the researcher to elicit data about ,the event which are inaccessible through 
a limited focus on outcomes. For example, the continual interplay between . 
human thought, the social context fn which it arises, and the actions 
and practices to which it leads , are considered as extremely important 
in understanding educational events and human behavior. It is only by 
looking at the event itself that one can develop a sensitivity to this 
^^^^namic nature of reality construction. Patton (1975) describes this 
process orientation with regard to the evaluation of instructional 
programs: 

Under field conditions where programs are subject to change 
an4 redirectipn, the alternate evaluation paradigm replaces 
the outcome emphasis of the dominant paradigm with a process 
orientation. Process evaluation is not tied tQ. a single treat-, 
ment and pre-determined goals or outcomes. Process evaluation 
focuses on the actual operations .of a program over a period 
of time. (p. 34) 

Instructional programs (including student teaching) inevitably undergo 
changes from the point of formally stating goals and^purposes to the enact- 
ment of the program in the field. Individuals participating in an event 
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come to that event with intentions and preconceptions and will interpret 
the event differently as these intentions interact with the instructional 
program in the learning milieu. There are inevitably unanticipated occur- 
rences associated with an instructional event. For example, obsexvvable 

16 

behaviors will, often contradict the expressed purposes of an event. 

It is only through attention to the processes of an event, as it unfolds, 

that these data becom^^ accessible for study. 

Wilson (1977, p. 255) outlines examples of some of the information 
that becomes accessible through a social-anthropological orientation: c 

1. Form and content of verbal interaction between participants 

2. Form and content of verbal interaction with the researcher 

3. Nonverbal behavior 

Patterns of action and non action 
5. Traces, archival records, artifacts, documents. - .. • 

The data gathered in the social-anthropology paradigm is significantly 
different from that gathered within the psychometric paradigm. Here, . 
the researcher does not negate the heuristic value of paper and pencil 
techniques and the accumulation- of quantitative data, but uses these 
data in combination with data gathered by other means. It is not the use 
of statistics that is objected to, but rather the use of statistics 
to the virtual exclusion of other types of data- (Patton, 1975). 

Here, the researcher employs somewhat of a methodological' eclecticism 
and looks at the same event through- a number of different lenses. The 
researcher simultaneously utilizes techniques like intensive observation, 
interviews, the examination of writt documents in addition to the more 
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conventional paper and pencil techniques • Parlett and Hamilton (1976). 
refer to. this methodological eclecticism of the social-anthropology 
paradigm in their description of the techniques of '"Illuminative Evaluation 
Illuminative evaluation is not a standard th.ethodoiogical package, 
' but a general research strategy. It aims to be both adaptabJ^e ^ 
and eclectic. The choice of research tactics follows not from 
research doctrine, but from decisions in each case as to the 
best available techniques; 'the problem defines" the methods and 
■ not vice versa. Equally, no method (with its own built-in 
limitations) is used exclusively or in isolation; different 
techniques are combined to throw light on a common problem ... 
(p. 16). 

Additionally, in the social-anthropology paradigm, the stages of 
data gathei^iftg and data analysis are not separate but are simultaneous ."^ ^ 

9 

The information that is gathered and the themes that emerge in one' stage 
are used to direct the subsequent collection of data. All this does not 
mean that there is np order and purpose to the researcher's work in the 
field. ^As Jackson (197^) exp^^ains: 

This seemingly directionless and somewhat opportunistic character 
of this approach does not mean that the final product lacks 
structure or that in the course of his work the investigator 
eschews the customary goal of seeking to bring order out of ,. 
chaos. The difference, in part, is one of timing. The 
naturalistic observer, in contrast to the more traditional 
experimenter, spends more time looking over the lay of the land 
before he decida&^x^ the direction in which to move. During 

\ 
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this exploratory period _,he might be described as seeking 

questions rather than answers, (p. 84) 
'* In summary, the social -anthropology paradigm is primarily concerned 
with description and interpretation rather than with measurement and 
prediction. Attention is paid both the inner and outer perspectives of 
human behavior through cthe employment of a number of different techniques 
of data collection and analysis. The focus here i5 on a holistic por- . 
trayal of the proQesses of an event as they unfold, rather than oh the 
outcomes or products of an event. Cacegc^^e^ and concepts are tentative 
and are revised and sharpened ^fter the researcher enters the field. 
The aim is to generate hypotheses and ultimately theory that are grounded 
in the data rather than to test specific operational! zed propositions. 
Tabl% 1 summarizes the basic tenets of both paradigTis . 
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The Dominance of the Psychometric Paradigm 

When one examines the literature in almost any area 6f e'ducationaj. 
research, including research on student teaching, it becomes apparent 
that the psychometric paradigm has been the dominant perspective employed. 
"We are not dealing with a situation of parity among the various^ research 
methodologies. Quantitative research is the dominant methodology in 
educational research. It -is more widely taught, published, accepted, and 
rewarded in educational circles than any other approac^." (Rist, 1977, p. 42 

Fui^thermore, *the natural science model and the quantitative techniques 
that it mSces acceptable for use seem to have been legitimated as the only 
' way of acquiring educational knowledge. Campbell and Stanley (1963, p. 3), 
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in their widely used methodological monograph, refer to a natural science 
model as "the only available route to cumulative progress." 

The point is that there is more than one way to conduct research 
than through the employment of the"'as sumptions and techniques of the 
psychometric paradigm. There are questions of major importance that do ^ 
not lend themselves to the narrow focus of this approach. While it is" 
acknowledged that quantification and the psychometric paradigm is a^heurist 
approach to reality, it is at the same ti^ne felt that there is another 
equally important and valid approach to reality that offer^ much potential 
for the illumination of the complex and dynamic realities in educational 
contexts. Neither paradigm is inherently more ''scientific." The problem 
is that tTie dominance of the psychometric paradigm has acted to severely 
limit the queiktions that are 'asked and the problems that are studied in 
educational research. 

• The issue for us is that the very dominance of the scientific 
. method in (evaluation) research appears to have cut off the 

great majority of its practitioners from serious consideration 
' of any alternate research employing the scientific method — 

of working within the dominant paradigm. (Patton, 1975, p. 5) 

Mills (1959) argues against this domination of social science 

\ ' ■ 

research by a natural science model: 

If the problems upon which one is at work are readily amenable 
to statistical procedures, one should always try. to use them . * . 
No one, however, need accept such procedures, when generalized, 
''■^ as the only procedui^'e available. Certain y, no one need accept 

this model as a total cannon,- 1 1 is not ^ le .only empirical 
manner. We should choose particular and minute feattires for 
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exact study in accordance with our les3 exact view of the whole, 
and in Crder to solve problems having to do with struv^tural 
wholes. It is a choice ^made according to the requirements of 
our problems, not a necessity that follows from an epistemological 
dogma, (d. 73) ...t^ 

The remainder of this paper will examine the research literature on 
student teaching' and will include discussibns of studies conducted within 
each paradigm. aS will be seen from an examination of this research 
literature, the 'dominant natural science modfel has left unanswered many 
important issues related to student teaching. It is pre'cise'ly this 
failure of the natural science model to illuminate important questions 

related to the process of student teaching that inakes consideration of 

\ ■■ 

an -alternative research paradigm a cruciaij^ issue^for the practitioners 

>' . ■ ' 

of research in this area. ' f 

The Process of Student Teaching 

It is widely assumed by educatifenists , lay people, and students 

alike that the student teaching experience , is an essential component of 

a pre^-serv^ce teacher education program. For example, Conant (1965, 

p. li+20/ in one of the most^ widely discussed studies in teacher education, 

cites student teaching as "the one indisputably essential element in 

professional education." Also, interview and survey ..studies of college 

students and in-service teachers* abound, which show .student teaching to 

be the most strongly approved portion of a teacher education program 

18 

(e.g., Bennie, 196U; Hermanowicz, 1966). In fact,' amid this widespread 
approval of student teaching, -there is a recent trend to increase the. 
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emphasis "'on clinical experiences in pre-service programs (Peok and 
Tucker, 1973; Bamett, 1975; Howey et- al., 1978 : ('Henry, Note 3'). There 
are many educators like Kalick (197«4) who believe that teacher education 
programs can be truly effective only if a substantial portion of the 
educational sequence is devoted to the training, of prospective teachers 
in public school classrooms. 

Despite this apparent widespread acceptance of -student "teaching, , 
there are a number of teacher educators who have recently 'raised some 
serious questions about the cohtinuation of the practice in its present > 
form (e.g.,^ lannaccone, 1963 Andrews , 196H; Goodlad, 1965; Wright and 
Tuska, 1968; MacDonald and Zaret, 1971; Hooper et ai., 1973; Kalstounis 
and Nelson, 1974; ,Sbrensoh, 1974; Sanders ,'1974; Katz, 1974 ;^^pkewi«tz, ^ 
1975; and Salzilio and. Van Fleet 1977). While most of these critics 
accept Dewey's (1904) position' that some ^orm of practice teaching in 
public school classrooms Is essential, there are a few critics like 
Fiedler (1966) and Friedenberg (197^) who" have called for a total abandon- 
ment of th^ practice, x ^ . . . ' 

Most of the criticisms of present practice cefiter around the argument 
that student teaching is a conservative institution which serves merely 
. to socialize prospective teachers into existing bureaucratic practices. 
' These critics base th'eir arguments on empirical research that has appeared 
to have iJ,luminat/ed latent effects of student teaching (e.g., gamesmanship, 
cynicism, rejection of theory) which are in conflict with the expressed 
purposes of most student teaching programs (e.g.., lannaccone and Button, 
1964; Sorenson, 1974). 
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On one hand there ai;e. numerous descriptions of the purposes of clinical 
experiences like the following: 

The clinical study of teaching is a continuous exploration and 
examination of educational possibilities in particula); settings 

0 

under varying conditions. I't is not a static exercise in the 
demonstration of established ways. 11;^ is instead a constant 
quest for productive curricular plans and imaginative teaching 
strategies through studied experiinentation, coordinated analytical^ 
assessment and the consideration of alternative approaches . . . 
* - Curriculum development and instructional experimentation must •. 
be the matrix in which teacher education takes platce if each 
new generation of teachers; is to be innovative in its time. 
The scholarly ^'tudy and practice of teaching by * definition 
' has to b'fe an open-ended process^of continuing discovery for 
everyone involved in the\ education of a teacher. ^(ATE, 1973., 
P- 1, 2) , 

^ On the other hand, Salz^llo and Van Fleet *s (1977) assessment of 
what, in fact, happens .dui?ing student teaching is fairly representative 
of statements by the ci?itics of present practice: ^ 

The largest unvalidated segment of professional education pro- 
grams is the 'student teaching arec.. The only function of 
student teaching. which has been identified by research studies 
is -^^one of socialization into the profession " and into the existing 
arrangements of the schooling bureaucracy.- To our knowledge , 
no study has shown 'conclusively that student teaching has any 
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unique educational component other than ^assimilation. Teacher. * 
education institutions are, at least partially /^ defeating their 
< own purposes, when student teaching is allowed to become simply 
an exercise in adapting new personnel into old patterns: (p, 28) 
Additionally, several researchers who have actually observed student 
teachers over a period of time have not found th| ^'imaginative teacfhing" 
described by A.T.E. (1973) as one of the central purposes of student 
teaching. Rather, these researchers (e.g,, lannaccone and Buttotj, 196M-; 
Tabachnick, Note 4) have found student teachers performing largely 
routine and mechanistic teaching acts/' For exantpley Tabachnick (Note 
in his- analysis 'of the teaching performance of Teacher Corps Interns at 
eleven project sites, describes a., general condition that seems to be in 
direct conflict with the expressed purposes of experimentation and cur- 
riculum development . . 

While they (the interns) are obviously distressed by the mechan- 
istic teaching and the lack of response to children's interests, 
intems-^pend most Qf their teaching time carrying out routine 
and rather mechanistic teaching tasks • • • • Either their lack 
of authority or their lack pf skill prevented their teaching' 
very much, . . • Accompanying talk of innovative, lively 
teaching full of intellectual challenge to childr|n were^ 
interim days filled with mechanistic teaching (following ^ 
someone else's plans in detail) that eqiiated ^learning with . ^ 
.the performance of routine tasks heavy on memorizing and 
repearirfg simple, pre-determined answers. , . (p. 9)^ • 
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TIius, there appears to be a serious contifadiction between "^he abundant 
testimonials supporting the benefits of student teaching arid the growing 
body of critic4.STn of present practice. In order to attempt a resolution 
of these two widely disparate^ positions , it becomes necessary .to more 

closely examine the I'^esearch literature on student teaching. The question 

..1 . • . ' . . ' 

at hand is as follows: What do we presently know empirically about the 

process of student teaching and its impact on future teachers? 

Many comprehensive reviews have been conducted of the research 
literature on student teaching and have attempted to address this very 
question (Michaelis,- '1960; Reynard, 1963; Denemark and MacDonald, 1967; 
Stiles and Parker, 1969; Pavies and Amershek, 1969; Cope, ^1970; Peck 
and Tucker, 1973; Fuller and Brown, 1975; Turner, 1975). Almost without 
exception, when these reviews turn to drawing conclusions about the state 
of the research,'*^'a statement like the following is made; 

A review of research in this field leaves one with a great ^ 
feeling of urgency to expediate the study of student teacjiing; 
giveji its ascribed importance in Teacher Education, it is alarm- 
ing to find so little systematic research related to it. . 
Discussion and descriptive reports are plentiful, but compre- ^ 
' hensive basic study of the processes involved is lacking. 
Studies of what really happens to the student teacher are 
vital. (Davies and Amershek, 1969, p* 138H) 

The above conclusion about the state of the research on student 
teaching is a restatement of similar earlier assessments (e.g., Hazelton, ' 
1960; Michaelis, 1960; Sarason et al.,'1962; Yee, 196?) and has been repeated 
frequently in this country (e.g., Eddy, 1969; Bennie, 1972; Fuller and 
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Brown, 1975: Howey, 1977), in Canada (Sanders, 197h), and in Great Britain 
(Cope, 1970; Lomax, 1972). These assessments about the lack of eTnpi»ical 
investigation of student teaching have been made despite the fact that 
there have be^n literally hundreds of studies conducted on the^ process. 

This author will now attempt another' review of the empirical literature 
on student teaching, this time within the context of the two educational 
paradigms Outlined earlier. Studies will* be discussed that have been 

conducted from both perspectives.. Then an attempt will b^ made to reconcile 

^ ' . \ . . . . 

disparaties' between: (1) the abundant testimonials -and the growing criticisms 

of present pracniice and (2) the conclusions of little empirical evidence 

despite the large number of studies. Finally, specific recommendations 

will be made for further research to illuminate som6 of the questions 

that have not- been addressed to date. 

Research- on Student Teaching: The Psychometric Paradigm 

Most of the. research that has been conducted to date on the process 

of student teaching falls within the dominant perspective in the behavioral 

sciences, the psychometric paradigm. These .studies seem to group them- 

20 

selves within the following five major categories: 

1. Student teacher attitudes and personality characteristics 

2. The socialization of student teachers 

3. Predictors of success in student teaching 

4. Interpersonal relationships in student teaching 

5. Experimental attempts to modify student, teacher behaviors. 
Studies representative of each of these categories will now be 

discussed to give the reader a flavor for the research within this paradigm. 

4 
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Stud_ent Teacher Attitudes and Personality Characteristics, . Most of 
the studies conducted on student teaching seem to qeiVter aix)und the idehtifica- 
tion of attitudinal and personality changes on the part of student teachers. 
Almpst every study within this category has utilized the one. group pre- 
test/post-test design that was described earlier. Some type of attitude 
or 'personality inventory is administered to student teachers before and 
after the experience" and then differences in scpres'^re used to draw con- 
clusions about the impact of the event on , the, selected Attitudes or personality^ 
characteristics. Sometimes; but not often, the paper and pencil techhiques 
are supplemented by exit interviews, but all of the collected data is 
still self-report. None of these studies inclyded observations of student 
teachers in classrooms over a, period of time, Also, none made any attempts 

'\ 

to examine the important contradictions between expressed beliefs and actions 

^< ' 

in claas^ooms • 

' ' The one instrument that has been utilized most frec^uently within this^^ 

21 

category is/.the M. T.A.I. ..(Cook and others, 1951).. This^ instrument attempt§*- 
to measure attitudes' towards children ancj towards teaching in general. 
• Here,- most studies have found a consistent pattern of a genera} decrease 
in M. T.A.I, scores towards more negative attitudes by the end of student 
teaching "^C e.g. , Dutton, 1962; Muus, 1963; Weinstock, d Peccolo, 197C). 
This author could not find a. single M. T.A.I, study that indicated a general 
increase in stores by -the -end of student teaching. / 

However, there are several studies which did not find, a general. \' A - 

■ . ^ , - \ _ 'I i 

decrease in scores, but instead found an interaction effect With the co^« 
erating teacher. For example, Perrcdin (1961) administered tfte M. T.A.I, to 
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student teachers and also -trained cooperating teachers in supervisory "tech- 
niques. He found that student teachers made significant improvements in 
attitudes when they were placed with cooperating teachers who had received 
the supervisory training. » Those studetits working with cooperating teachers 
who did not receive the training made no such gains. , . * 

Also/ Soott. and Brinkley C1960), Price (1961),' and Yee (1969) found 

>^ . ' » 

interaction effects with the attitudes 'of cooperating teachers. Generally, 

these studies found that -the attitudes of student teachers gravitated 

towards the attitudes held by their .cooperating teachers^by the end of the 

semester. The one exceptiojn to this pattern wps in Scott ancL Bri^ikley ' s 

(1960 j- study . Here, students working with cooperating teachers whose attitudes 

were initially inferior to t-heir awn' showed no change in, attitudes . In 

any case, it seems that the cqope* ^ting teacher mediates the relationship ^ 

between student teaching and M. T.A.I', scores. ^ . " 

I 'All of this 'being said, it is felt that one cahnpiT weight the findings ' • 

• ^ : . <v c,'^— — — ; 

from the. M.T .1 . studie<^^_too heavily; Se'veral. re$'earehers (e.g; ,^ Scott 

S Brinkley, 1960; Teigland, 4966) have produced evidence that casts 

serious.. doubts on, tl\e' validity of the instrument. ' Although the reliability - • 

of the M. T.A.I, seems to be adequate, this instrumentrmay-uot be measuring 

what it claims to measiore. These doubts about the validity of the M^T.A.^I. 

cloud any attempts to draw conclusion^ from the above studies. 

Mahy%pther personality and attitudinal variables h^e lieen investigated 
; within thisi category. Several studied, have examined changes .in the aelf^- 
concepts of ^student teachers. Th!ese results are somewhat inconsistent in 

\ 

that positive, ' negative, and mixed .changes in se*lf-corAcept have been 
shown to be associated with the student teaching experience . 
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For example, in Lantz's (1964) study of 36 student teachers, students 
perceived themselves as more trustful and accepting after the experience. 
On the other hand, Walberg (1968) found that student teachers declined in 
sdlf -ratings by the end of student teaching, and he attributed this decline 
to conflicts between the personality needs of student teachers and role 
demands that are made on them. Finally, Dumas (1969), in an investigation 
of 94 student teachers from various majors, found that only English majors 
showed any gain in^ self -concept • Student teachers in other areas, including 
elementary education majors, showed no such gains. Apparently, student 
teaching does not have uniformly good effects on self -concept , but it 
is difficult to draw any clear conclusions from the mixed results in this 
area. In addition to the inconsistent findings, many studies investigated 
different dimensions of the variable 'of self-concept. 

Anxiety or stress is another variable which has received considerable 
attention in this area. Several researchers (e.g., Thompson, 1963; 
Sorenson S Halpert, 1974; and Coates S Thoresen, 1976) have shown that. there 
is considerable anxiety associated with the student teaching experience. 
However, this psychological discomfort seems to be related more to the 
anticipation of the experience than to the experience itself. Also, the 
amounts of anxiety reported by student teachers seem to interact with the 
organizational climate of the school and with similarities in attitudes 
between cooperating and student teachers (Sorenson S Halpert, 1968). In 
addition, several researchers (e.g., Thompson, 1963;' Coates 6 Thoresen, 
1976) have attempted to delineate specific anxieties reported by student 
teachers. Finally, Sorenson (1974) has ^.shown that, in addition to anxiety.. 
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there is considerable cynicisui and hostility associated with the student ^ " 
teaching experience. 

At this point,, all of the remaining studies in the first category 
seem to come together into one large cluster. There are many different 
variables that have received attention by at least one researcher. What 
these remain ine; studies seem to show is that there are many decrements 
reported by student teachers in attitudinal variables by the end of their 
practicum experience. While these decrements are not universally reported, 
it seems clear that the student teaching experience does not have uniformly 
good effects on the attitud^es and personalities of student teachers. 

For example, Shapiro and Shif let ' (1974) report that 'student teachers 
experienced a loss in connectedness, general feelings of trust and positive 
affection for others. These researchers supplemented heir questionnaire 
with post-hoc interviews and attributed this loss in connectedness to student 
teachers' abrupt confrontations with reality. 

Others have attempted to look at how the consistency of student 
teachers' ideas are affected by the practicum experience , Newsome et al . 
(1965) found significant losses in the consistency of student teachers' 
educational ideas for secondary but not for elementary student teachers. 
However, Weinstock and Peccolo (1970) failed to find losses in consistency 
for either secondary or elementary student teachers. Consistency of 
educational ideas seems to be another confusing variable like self-concept. 

There are numerous other attitudinal variables that have been inves- 
tigated in relation to student teaching. Following are some examples of - 
a few of these studies, Walberg et al, (1968) found that student teachers 
became more controlling and less pupil-centered by the end of the student 

t- ■ * „ 
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teaching experience. Also, Jacobs (196 8) reports that student teachers 
moved away from more liberal and democratic points of vie^w to more ri§id 
and formalized attitudes. Finally, Horowitz (1968) found that student 
teachers became more nomothetic by ,.the end of the experience, i»e,, 
concerned more with the expectations of others than with personal needs. 

There are a few studies that have attempted to assess the impact 
of student teaching on basic personality constructs. For example, /^oung 
(1971), in a study involving 112 student teachers, found that students 
became less authoritarian by the end of the experience. On the other hand. 
Hoy and Rees (1977) failed to find changes in the dogmatism scores of student 
teachers and concluded that the student teaching experience was not sufficient 
for the modification of the basic personality structures of student teachers. 
This pattern of inconsistent results seems to hold up^ whenever changes in basic 
personality constructs are at issue. 

In summary, the studies in the first category seem to show that many 
attitudes of student teachers do change by the end of the experience, 
but- because of the inconsistency of the results, one cannot ^draw many 
clear conclusions about the desirability of these changes. The data on 
personality constructs is even less clear. However, at the very least, 
it can be concluded that student teaching does not have uniformly positive 
effects on student teacher attitudes and personalities. 

Additionally, many of the studies show that the impact of the student 
teaching experience on attitudes is mediated by factors in the sdrrounding 
learning milieu (e.g., cooperating teachers and school climate). It seems 
reasonable to conclude that more consistent results in this area will only 
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occur if studies take the surrounding environment into account and do 
not investigate attitude changes in isolation. 

The Socialization of Student Teachers . Closely related to the studies 
on attitudinal and personality variables are a series of studies concerned 
with the socialization of lUudent teachers towards the dominant beliefs 
and practices characteristically associated with the bureaucracy of the 
public schools. All of these studies are based solely on surveys and 
questionnaire's administered to student teachers before and after their* 
practicum experience. Many of the studies in this area .center around the 
work of Wayne Hoy and his concept of pupil control ideology. 

A questionnaire called the P.C.I, form was originally developed by 

Willower and others (1967) to measure the pupil -control ideology of educators 

along a custodial-humanistic continuum.. According to Hoy and Rees (1977), 

A custodial pupil control ideology stresses the maintenance of 

1 . ■ ■■ - 

order, distrust of students, and a punitive, moralistic approach " 

to pu^j^il control. A humanistic ideology emphasizes an accepting, 

trustful view of pupils, and optimism concerning their ability 

to be pelf-disciplining and responsible, (p. 2^) 

Additi<bnally, Hoy makes an assumption which he supports with empirical 

evidence thkt student teachers 'generally find themselves confronted with , 

I 

a relatively custodial pupil control orientation on the part of experienced 
teachers, riased on this assumption, he predicted in several studies 
that student teachers would be socialized towards a more custodial 
orientation by the end of the experience. 
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Hoy (1967, 1968, 1969) and Hoy and Rees (19^7), In a series of studies 

conducted with both elementary and secondary ^^^dent teachers from a 

number of different campuses, consistently found that the pupil control 

ideology of student teachers was more custodial after student teaching 

than before. Hoy and Rees (1977) also found that student teachers 

became significantly more bureaucratic in their orientations by the end of 
22 

student teaching. The authors conclude from the results of these - 
studies that student teaching is a period where, socialization clearly 
occurs in attitudes toviards pupil control and in attitudes consistent 
with bureaucratic norms. 

The results of the above studies with aregard to pupil, pontrol 
ideology have been replicated and extended by Roberts and Blakemenship „^ 
(1970). These authors administered the P.C.I, form (pre and post) to 
108 elementary student teachers and their cooperating teachers. Consistent 
with>Hoy*s studies, student teachers were found t6 become significantly 
more custodial in their attitudes towards pupil control by the end of 
student teaching. However, the increase in custodial attitudes was found 
to interact with the student teachers* perceptions of their cooperating 
teachers' P.C.I. 's. , 

.The above studies seem to indicate a clear and consistent pattern ^ 
in terms of attitudes towards pupil control. However, because these 
studies were completely dependent upon paper and pencil techniques, 
certain problems arise with regard to the usefulness of the findings. 
Hoy (1969) accurately describes the limitations of the^ aboye research: 

The present study focused only on the respondents ' .declared 

opinions 'and attitudes, their ideology-, not their observed 
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behavior .... Perfect congruence^etween role ideology and 
role behavior^is not expected in the school situation; contem- 
porary social system pressures as well as interpersonal processes 
probably intervene to reduce the congruence, (p. 264) 
In other words, although the above studies seem to indicate a clear 
and consistent pattern in terms af attitudes, .they do not indicate 
whether student teachers act in ways consistent with their beliefs. 
As was the case with the studies in category one ^ these studies do not 
illuminate the inevitable contradictions between beliefs and actions. 

It' seems reasonable to expect that Hoy^s findings would be fairly 
accurate in some situations. However, i-f^is unlikely that there is 

uniform movement towards aV custodial ideology in all student teaching 

23 ^ 
settings. Situational variables most probably mediate the effect as 

was the case in the studies from category one. Roberts and Blakemenship' s 

''1970) study has indicated one such mediating variable. More holistic 

approaches which identify interactions with P.C.I, seem needed. 

There are several other studies in addition to the work on control 

ideologies that suggest pressures towards conformity. For example, 

Uchiyama and Lindgren (1971) found that student teachers were closer to 

their supervisors' perceptions of ah ''ideal teacher*' at the end of their 

student teaching experience than were other students just entering the. ^, 

program. Also, in a study "mentioned-earlier, Horowitz (1968), it was 

found that student teachers became more nomothetic by the end of their 

experience, i.e., more like their cooperating teachers. Finally, several 

studies to be discussed shortly demonstrate the strong 'impact of the 

J? 
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cooperating teacher on student teacher attitudes and behaviors (e.§^*, 
Price, 1951; Yee, 1969; Seperson & Joyce, 1973) and lend additional 
support to the notion that student teaching is a powerful socializing 
experience . — 

Predictors of Success in Student Teaching . The next group of studies 
is concerned with the identification of specific attitudinal, personality 
and contextual variables that are related to "successful performance" in 
student teaching, vniile many of these studies rely totally on question- 
naires and surveys, some studies do include short observations of student 
teachers ' classroom behaviors with a categorical observation system. 

Several studies have investigated the relationships between the 
presence of specific attitudes. .and personality characteristics and 
"successful" classroom performance. For example, Hatfield (1962) 
and Garvey (1970) found that "successful" student teachers had more 
positive self-concepts than those student teachers who were judged less 
successful. Also, Johnson (1959) found that student teachers who scored 
high on a scale of dogmatism (i*e., more closed-minded) were rated 
higher in student teaching by their cooperating teachers than those 
students expressing more open-minded beliefs. Finally^ Chabassol (1968) 
reports differences in attitudes between successful male and female student 
teachers with the best predictor for the success of male student teachers 
being hostile and authoritarian attitudes . 

Other studies have attempted to relate attitudinal and personality 
variables to specific "desirable" classroom behaviors and measured 
classroom actions with an observational system. For example, Hunt an4 
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JoycQ (1967) report that student teachers who thought 4t a high conceptual 
level were more flexible, more capable of invoking alternative solutions, 
and in general helped children to think for themselves more effectively. 
Also, Morgan and Woerdehoff (1969) found that student teachers who scored 
high on a measure of gross creativity devoted a relatively larger propor- 
tion of class time, to praising and encouraging. Finally, Wilk and Edson 
(1963) found that high M. T.A.I, scores were associated with high frequencies 
of indirect classroom beha^viors. ^ 

In a recent study which attempted to correlate personality variables 
with both general ''success" ahd with specific "desirable" teaching 
behaviors, V/ilters and Stivers (1977) investigated the usefulness of an 
Ericksonian construct of ego identity in accounting for the success or - 
failure of strfdfent teachers. In their analysis of survey and observational 
data from 80 student teachers, they concluded that student teachers with 
a low identity Diffusion or a high identity Resolution (i.e., those with 
a firm and positive identity) ' ' 

. . . gained signif iqantly higher grades in the student teaching • 
course,' accepted significantly more learner ideas in their 
■ classroom teaching, and asked significantly more higher level- 
questions in their classroom teaching, than studen-c teachers 
with high identity Diffusion or low identity Resolution." (p. 49) 
Next are^ a group of studies that have attempted to correlate 
contextual -variables with "success" in student teaching. For example, 
Wilk (1964) identified several placement variables that were dif- 
ferentially related to "successful" performance (e.g., a stjident's 
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preference for a specific grade level, the .socioeconomic level of the ^ 
school, and the timing of the placement). Also, Wilk- and Edson/1963) 
found that entry level G,P.A. scores were associated with specific 
"desirable** teaching behaviors. Students with high G.P.A. scores demon- 
strated higher frequencies of indirect teaching behaviors than those 
students with low G.P-A, scores. Finally, Mathis ^nd Park;(i965) examined 
the ciimulative personnel records of student teachers after the experience 
and found statistically significant relationships between four variables 
(e.g., grade in student teaching) and "successful" performance in student 
teaching as rated by supervisors. 

•While the studies in this category seem to have demonstrated some 
statistically significant relationships between expressed attitudes, 
contextual variables, and several definitions of success in student 
teaching, it is not clear to this author what these results mean, Cer- 
tainly, one must acknowledge the fact that, despite the many efforts to 
date, no one has yet identified conclusively the predictors of a successful 

experience. Also, the fact that many of these studies utilized very 

, . 25 ^ 

different definitions of success further clouds the issue. 

Interpersonal Relationships in Student Teaching . Many studies have 

attempted to examine the areas of interdependence between the members of 

the student teaching triad. The most significant conclusion that can be 

drawn from these studies is that the cooperating teacher seems to have a 

strong influence on the attitudes and behaviors of student teachers 

(Evans, 1976), 

For example, several studies mentioned earlier (Price, 1961; Yee , 
1967, 1969) found, that student teache);^s* scores on the M,T,A,I, changed 
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in the direction of the attitudes held by their cooperat^hg teachers by 
the end of the student teaching experience. Additionally, it was observed 
by Price (1961) that student teachers seemed to be Acquiring many of the 
classroom practices of their cooperating teachers. ^Seperson and Joyce 
(1973), in a study of 19 student teachers, concluded that the influence of 
the cooperating teacher occurs during the first few weeks of student 
teaching rather than being a result'' of a cumulative impact. 

McAulay (1960) reports that student teachers were greatly influenced 
by cooperating teachers in terms of the methods and materials they utilized 
in their. own classroom the following year. Still more evidence is pro- 
vided by Johnson (1959) who found that student teachers moved towards the 
position of their cooperating teachers on a scale of dogmatism by the end 

of the experience. Finally, Karmos and Jacko (1977), in a posf-hoc 

■ 4, - 

survey of 60 student teachers, report that , overall, student teachers 

saw their cooperating teachers as having the most significant influence^ 

on their experience. 

Although the above results could be due to the fact that student 
teachers spend more time with the cooperating teacher than with any other 
single person, the results are still highly consistent. Many of the critics 
of preseitt practice mentioned earlier have utilized these studies together 
with those from category two to support their arguments of acculturation. 

While examples supporting the strong influence of the cooperating 
teacher on the student teacher 'seem to be abundant, one study, Rosenfeld 
(1969), reports a reverse-influence effect. Cooperating teachers who 
worked with more "open-minded" student teachers were more likely to demon- 
strate positive changes in. attitudes towards children as measured by the^ 
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M. T.A.I, than those teachers working with more "close-minded** student 

teachers. While studies on reverse influence are scant, this study 

provides some evidence suggesting that reverse influence would be a profitabl 

26 

issue for further investigation* It .Is also reasonable to expect that 
the student teacher would have some impact not only on the cooperating 
teacher but also on the environment of the classroom. 

While the interdependence between cooperating teacher and student 
teacher has proven to be a fruitful area for research, studies concerned 
with the relationship between the university supervisor and student teacher 
seem to show that the supervisor has little or no effect on the attitudes 
and behaviors of student teachers. For example, Morris (1974) found that 
among 96 student teacherr> there wore no significant differences in class- 
room performance and no significant differences in adjustment to student 
teaching between student teachers who had a university supervisor and those 
who did not. The results of this study support the assertion by Schuler 
and Gold (1965) that the college supervisor has little or no identifiable 
effect on the student teacher. 

Given that the university supervisor usually plays a significant role 
in the evaluation of the student teacher's performance, it seems reasonable 

•lis 

to suspect that the supervisor has some influence but that the methods 
employed for its study were not the appropriate ones for its detection. 
Two studies to be discussed later (Tabachnick et al. , Note 5 and Friebus, 
1977) lend support to this conjecture. ^ 

Finally, Yee (1967, 1968) investigated cooperative and competitive 
relationships between all three of the triad members . He found a common 
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pattern of a coalition eventually ' forming between the cooperating teacher 
and university supervisor and that the student teachers tended. to develop ^ 
more negative relationships with their supervisors as the semester progressed 

Experimental Attempts to Modify 'Student Teacher Behaviors , The final 
"group of studies within this paradigm include many experimental attempts 
to influence the classroom behaviors of student teachers. Many of these 
studies are concerned with the effects of tr^ning student teachers in 
the use of Interaction Analysis. For exanple. Hough and Lohman (1959) 
and Bondi (1970) found that student teachers who received training in 
Interaction Analysis prior to student teaching and subsequent feedback 
on their teaching were significantly more indirect in the^ir classroom 
teaching than tho^e students who had not received the training and feed-- 
back. Also, Amidon (1965) showed that, as a result of training in 
Interaction Analysis, student teachers became more accepting, less critical, 
and encouraged more pupil-initiated talk. 

There are several other studies that" are closely related to those 
involving Interaction Analysis. For example, .Ishler (1967) found that 
giv^^ig student teachers 'feedback orf their verbal ■ teaching behavipr from 
Withall's Social-Emotional Climate Index was. related to actual classroom, 
behavior. Those students who received the feedback became more learner- 
centered in their actions thafit those who were not given the feedback. 
Alsoi Jalbert (1966) found that training student teachers in the evaluation 
of classroom instruction prior to student teaching improved abilities in 
self-evaluation. 

Several other studies. are concerned with the effects of training and 
experience in microteaching. There is some evidence that participation 
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in microteaching increases the- confidence of student t'^achers (Huber 6 
Ward, 1969). However^ Copelan^i (1975) concluded that inicroteaching alone 
fails to produce differences in the later exhibition of the '^target skill" 
of a microteaching sequence between those trained and those not trained. 
Copeland (l977) did find, however, that training in microteaching combined 
with either supervisory training for cooperating teachers or with the 
cooperating teacher's high exhibition of the "target skill" did lead to 
increased use of the "target skill" as compared with a control group thai? 
received no training. Finally, Copeland (1978) found that the ecological 
environment of the classroom was closely related to continued use of a 
skill learned during inicroteaching. Specifically, "student teachers wh<^ 
taught in a classroom ecological system accustomed to the use of the ^ 
target skill were more likely to utilize the target skill than were those 
who taught in a system in which the skill was incongruent ." (p,.^58) 
There are severaj: other mig'cellaneous- studies that attempted to 
influence student teacher behavior. Following av^ two examples. Witrock 
(1962) ^old an experimental group of student teachers that their ^^ade 
in stu<^nt teaching would depend on pupil gain. He found that the pupils 
of the experimental student teachers made- significantly higher gains on 
standardized tests of social s'^lidiea^And English than the pupils of t!ie 
control group student teachers. Witrock concluded that an fexp licit, 
"set" given to student teachers affects their subsequent classroom 
performance. Also, Popham (1965) modified the content of a required 
course in curriculum and instruction for an experimental group of student 
teachers. He found that the modified course content was associ.ated with 
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higher frequencies of the instructional paradigm of the c .^se 'n the 
classroom behavior of the experimen^l group than in the it- ol group. 

^though there are numerous other ^ studies within this ca e gory that 
have experimented with the effects pf training student teachers in man/ 
different approaches and systems (e*g., Hunan Relations training, Hartzell 
et al., 1973; enthusiasm training, Collins, 1978), it seems reasonable 
to conclude at this poinr, along with Peck and Tucker (19 73), that there 
is a substantial amount of evidence that specifying objectives and trying 
to teach them is effective in^ J.nfluencing the, .s ubsequent obs^v^le class-- 
room behaviors of student tea ch e r s, at l oas t in th e sh o rt .^r^Ji > ' However, 
the lack of conclusive evidence with regard to the relationships betvreen 
■fhese teacher behaviors and favorable student outcomes (Dahllof , 1977; «» 
Doyle, 1977) 'casts some doubt on the usefulness of these findings. 
Research on Student Teaching: The Social-Anthropology Paradigm 

There are but a few studies tKat have explored the -process of student 
teaching from a social -anthropological perspective. In fact, this author 
could only find two such studies in the ]oumal literature of teacher 
•education (lannaccone, 1963; Friebus, 1977). The first study, lannaccone 
(1963)^, which is based upon part of the research conducted by lannaccone 
and Button (1964), is primarily^ concerned with the analysis <^^student 
teachers' experiences^ as seen through their logs. Next, Friebus (1977) 
draws from the socialization literature in the medical profession and 
examines the range of individuals influencing the socialization of student 
teachers and the areas in whf&h they make their . contributions . 

In addition, two non-journal studies will be discussed in the present 
section- First, portions of the 1975 C-M,T.I, Impact Study (Fox et-'al., 1976), 
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an evaluation of the Teacher Corps internship, will be discussed primarily 

with respect to analyses of interns* experiences in classrooms. Also, a ^ 

■ ^ 

study will be discussed which is concerned with ^he impact of the student 
teaching experience at onetjj^dwestem university on the profess^c^arl 
perspectives of student teachers (Tabachnick et al., Nota 5). 

Together, these four studies represent an approach to the study of 
student teaching that is much different from the dominant approach 
described in previous sections of this paper. For example, most of these 
studies employed a number of different data-gathering techniques including 
observations and interviews over a period of time. Most importantly, 
each of these studies is primarily concerned withvthe description and 
interpretation of student teaching as it unfolds, rather than wit|i the 
verification of specific propositions related to outcomes. - The orienting 
frameworks, methods, and results- of each of these studies will now be 
briefly, described to highlight the broad focus of these studies as ^compared 
with the studies discussed previously. 

Student Teaching: A Transitional State . lannaccone (1963) and 
lannaccone and Button (196'+X conducted a large-scale study of the process 
of student teaching at four midwestern institutions. The first part of 
this study employed the conventional paper and .pencil techniques seen 
frequently in the previous sections of this papei^. However, another 
aspect of this study utilized the traditional methodology of the anthro- 
pological or- sociological field study and attempted to illximinate the 
process of student teaching ^priiharily through an .analysis of the logs of 

25 student teachers. It is this second aspect o.f the study which is of 

C 

major concern here. 
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While self-reports from student teachers logs were the primary 
sources of data for this section of the study, other techniques were 
utilized as well to provide multiple perspectives on the same event. 
We observed student teachers in their cooperating schools, 
interviewed them, attended the weekly meeting of student^' teachers 
on campus and joined them in drinking coffee before and after 
those meetings. We also talked with and listened to college 
supervisors of student teachers and cooperating teachers . We 
think these experiences helped us see what was in the logs 
and what they were experiencing. (lannaccone & Button, 196^, 
p. 30) - ' 

These researchers employed three conceptual frameworks to orient 
their analysis of the logs. First, Van Gennep's (1960) model of ^'Rites 
of Passage" was utilized in char»acterizing student teaching as a transitional 
state between separation from adolescence and incorporation into the 
world of work. The nature of student teaching as a l^ransitioaal state 
and its function in the making of a teacher became the focal. point of the 
analysis. Specifically, the following questions were addressed in relation 
to this period of transition: *'So student teachers change their ideas and 
actions toward the specific problematical situations arising from the 
classroom context? If so, what are -the forces or pressures to which they 
respond? What is the nature of the changes?'' (lannaccone, 1963, p. 74) 
In attempting to address the above questions, lannaccone and Button 
utilized two additional conceptual frameworks: "interaction sets" (Chappie 
S Arensberg, 1940) and "perspectives" (Becker et al. , 1961). First, the 
notion of interaction sets was used to describe the characteristic patterns 
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of interpersonal relations revealed in the logs. Three distinct interaction 
sets emerged from the logs and provided a framework for describing a student 
teacher's progress through the experience: 

1. "the observer set" — cooperating teacher teaches, student teacher 
observes 

2. "the teaching set" — student teacher teaches 

. 3. "the dyad" — cooperating teacher superordinate , student teacher 
subordinate . 

The observer set predominates during the first period of student 
teaching. As the student progresses through the experience, he/she 
gradually assumes more and more teaching responsibility. The teaching set 
characterizes much of the latter part of the experience. The cooperating 
teacher-student teacher dyad serves to coordinate the actions in the other 
two sets. 

^ Finally, lannaccone and Button employed the concept of "perspectives" 
and were particularly concerned with how student teachers^ perspectives 
changed as they progressed through the experience from the obi^erver set 
to the teaching set. Becker et al, (1961, p. 3^) define this concept as 
follows: "A coordinated set of Ideas and actions a person uses in dealing 
with some problematic situation .... These thoughts and actions are 
coordinated in the sense that the actions flow from the beliefs and the 
beliefs justify the actions." 

One of the most significant findings from lannaccone and Button's 
work was the detection of a common pattern of changes in perspectives by 
student teachers as they moved from the observer to the teaching set. 
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Specifically, the social distance which initially characterized the dyads 
gradually decreased and the suggestions and evaluations made by the cooperat- 
ing teachers tended to change the student teachers' perspectives on teaching. 

For example, expressed concerns for individual children gradually 
began to disappear from the logs and "getting the class through the 
lesson on time" became the primary goal of student teachers by the time that 
they were immersed in the teaching set at the end of the experience. If 
a teaching technique worked to get the student teacher through the lesson 
at hand, it was evaluated as good for that reason alone. 

"It wgrks" became the primary criterion for accepting or rejecting 
teaching procedures, even for accepting some that student teachers had 
previously rejected as violations of what they had learned at the university. 
Additionally, student teachers not only began to use teaching techniques 
that they had previously seen and rejected, but they began to justify them 
as well. lannaccone's (1963) description of "Alice" is characteristic of 
24 of the 25 students studied and exemplifies one aspect of this justifica- 
tion pattern: 

As in the case of many others in our study,- the use of physical 
sanctions came to be viewed as necessary to teach the pupils 
citizenship. More important, in every instance of a "horror" 
listed by Alice, we find by the end of the semester, a parallel 
rationalization ; which not only explains the necessity for the 
horror but redefines it as "good for the children, (p. 77) 
, Another aspect of the change in student teacher perspectives that 
emerged from the logs was a lowering of expectations for children. Some 
shildren were defined as "behavior problems," others as "slow learners," 
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and learning goals were modified into a few precise and predetermined types 
of pupil behaviors. All of this helped the student get through the lesson 
^on time. 

.-•In conclusion, lannaccone (1963 ) and lannaccone and Button (196U) 

attempted to describe the process of student teaching through the analysis 

of the changing patterns in student teacher perspectives as students 

iTtoved from the observer set to the teaching set. lannaccone (1963, p. 80) 

sees the most important finding of their study as follows: "In the final 

analysis i it is this new basis for accepting or rejecting proposed teaching 

procedures which may be the most significant product of student teaching. 

Does it work to solve th6 immediate problem at hand?** 

Needless to say, some of "We findings of this study ' conflict with the 

expressed purposes of most teacher education programs. 

28 

The 1975 CM. T.I. Impact Study * This study was initially conceived 
as an evaluation of a one-month, campus-based training event conducted for 

\ 

Teacher Corps 'interns prior to their two-year, largely field-based program 

(Fox et al., 1976). Additionally, this event was viewed by the study 

team as only one segment within an intern's two-year teacher education 

program. As a consequence of this view, the researchers felt that they 

needed to look beyond the time boundaries of CM. T.I. in order to -determine 

the impact of the event on its participants. Therefore, part of the study 

consisted of a "follow up" on interns as they taught in their schools 

during the first year of the program. It is this part of the CM. T.I. 

29 

Impact Study that is of concern here. 

Thilbugbout the study, the researchers employed a wide variety of 
data-gathering methods (e.g., observations, individual and group interviews. 
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surveys, photographs, and poetry). Quantitative and qualitative data 
were integrally combined to create multiple perspectives on the same 
events^ The portion of the study related to interns' classroom experiences 
was conducted through the use of extensive observations and interviews. 
Approximately interns from 11 project sites were observed and interviewed 
at two points during the year (November/December and January through 
March). During every visit interviews were also conducted with project 
administrators and with team leaders. Finally, in May, six regional ' 
interviews were conducted with 8-12 Interns during a full day. One intern 
from each of the 50 projects attended these regional interviews.. 

The results of the total study are contained in some 17 technical 
reports (Fox et al., 1976) and in a series of conference papers. Included 
in these are several papers describing the interns' school experiences. " 
In the present paper, one of the conference papers (Popkewitz, Note 6) 
has been selected as representative of the portrayal of interns' classroom 
experiences. 

Popkewitz (Note 6) describes the focus pf^tbe research as follows: 
The research focused. on the ongoing development of teaching 
perspectives of Teacher Corps interns . . . Interns would confront- 
a complex pattern of ideas and patterns of behaviors as they 
proceeded to "learn and practice" teaching. Ve sought to under- 
stand 'how these complex patterns functioned to provide a coherent 

r 

system of beliefs about teaching, (p. 1) 

Because of. the diverse nature of the Teacher Corps projects (e.g., 
a great deal of local autonomy for project directors, five different project 
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thrusts, different school settings, etc.), Popkewitz expected to find 
many differences in the beliefs and actions of interns. Instead, he found 
much similarity in assumptions to guide professional perspectives and in 
the expressed beliefs and classroom actions of interns. 

Popkewii^g (Note 6) describes this consistent pattern as follows: 
Despite the surface differences, there was a striking and 
continual similarity in assumptions to guide professional 
perspectives. The concern of teaching was technique, a search 
for efficient and rational procediores to teach precisely measured 
skills. Much of the internship was consumed in applying' routinised 
and standardized practices . The value of technique went beyond 
the specific activities interns were asked to do. Technique 
became the end rather than the means of teaching, (p, 9-) 
Interns defined the problem of teaching as classroom management., 
i.e,, finding the most efficient procedures for reaching predetermined 
and precisely defined outcomes. The description of this view by Popkewitz 
is strikingly similar to lannaccone's (1963) description of . "getting 
the class through the lesson on time." Teaching was seen as divorced 
from Its ethical and political consequences. 

Aiso, Popkewitz found that interns felt tremendous pressures towards 
conforming to the prevailing norms of their schools. These norms em- 
phasfizfid the maintenance of control and order. While interns may have 
expressed disagreements with the practices they observed, their classroom 
actions were often congruent with the very practices they had previously 
rejected. Finally, despite program rhetoric to the contrary, interns in 
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reality had little autonomy in deciding what, when and how to tea5h. 
For example, they spent, much of their time carrying out someone else's . 
plans . 

Whil^ the present, paper is not the place for a detailed discussion 
of the above findings, at the very least one must conclude that these 
findings pose a serious challenge for those who uncritically laud the benefits 
of field experiences. 

Teacher Education and t'he Professional Perspectives of Teachers . The 
third study to be discussed in this section (Tabachnick ^t al.. Note 5) 
involves an analysis of the impact of a student .teaching program on the 
professional perspectives of 12 student teachers at a large midwestern' 
university. Specifically, this study sought to explore the students' 
developing beliefs about teaching, about themselves as teachers, and 
about a teacher education program as a help or hindrance in moving them 
towards the kinds of teachers they would like to become. Additionally, 
this study was concerned with how students acted when they were in student 
teaching roles. 

; Then, student .beliefs and actions were used as a basis for inferences 
about the degree to which programmatic a^umptions were met regarding 
thfe relationship of planned experiences to outcomes, both anticipated 
and unanticipated. The correspondence between student teachers' beliefs 
an4 actions became the focal point for the research (e.g., how students 
assigned meaning to their beliefs by acting on them; how they gave meaning 
to their actions after they occurred) . The researchers adopted a form 
of "field study" to enable them to explore these concerns. 
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In the present study, we decided that a conventional psychp- 
metric model which guides most educational research was inadequate 
to the task of illuminating the complex interactions we wished 
to study . . . This model assumes that one can stipulate and 
therefore Know in advance of its happening, what will take 
place in the process part of the model. It is just these 
actions and interactions in the process part of the model which 
we must treat as problematic in order to understand the impact 
of a^ teacher education pf^gram upon students. (Tab^hnick 
et al. , Note 5, p. 3-) 

Data were collected by a team of six researchers during the 1976-77 
school year (two semesters) using a variety of methods (e .g • , observations 
interviews,- survey?) . For example, each student teacher was observed 
while teaching (a minimxim of two times) and .was interviewed before and 
after each -observation. Student teachers were also obseiTved in their 
weekly on--campus sem'inars, in university orientation sessions, ar}d in 
suffervisory conferences- with university supervisors and cooperating 
teachers. Also, a group interview was conducted with five of the student 
teachers at the end of their ejqperience. 

A content analysis was performed on the data using Glaser and Straus' 
(1967) "constant comparative method." Three major themes were used to 
organize the discussion of the data. First, the activities, interactions, 
and sentiments associated with student teachers' experiences in schools 
were discussed utilizing the concept of '^work" (Popkewitz £ Wehlage, 1977) 
Next, an attempt was made to assess the role of the university in giving 
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shape to that work. Finally^ the researchers explored student teachers' 
percept it)ns of "the pifeblem of teaching" and the interaction of these 
perceptions with the work student teachers did in schools and the discussions 
that took place in university seminars and conferences, 
y Some of tlie findings from this study are sunmiarized by Tabachnick 
et al. (Note 5, p. 39) as follows: 

1) . Student teaching involved a very limited range of activities 

and interactions. When teaching occurred, it was typically 
concerned with narrowly specific short-term skills or in 
carrying out routine testing or management ^p^to^dures. 

2) .^ Student t|^chers had little control over their classroom 

activities (i.e., in deciding what J how, or when to teach). 
Why something was taught was taken for granted and not 
questioned by student teachers. 

3) ; The student teachers defined the most significant problem 

: of teaching as -discipline, defined as controlling others. 
Keeping children busy and 'dcing, things that would insure 
that the children moved thorough.- the lesson on time 'and in 
a quiet and orderly fashion became ends in themselves 
rather' than means toward some specified educational purpose. 
H.). The student teachers seemed to develgp a high de^ee of 

technical proficiency; however, they applied ^criteria of ^ 
pupil success which were almost entirely utilitarian, 
separating their every day activities from their ideals 
by maintaining a distance between theory and practice. 
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5). The university within the studied context tended to legiti- 
mate technique as the most important concern of teaching. 

Emphasis .upon getting along with established authority in 

order to get a job tended to discourage experimentation 
and the creation of alternatives to existing curriculum 
and practice . 

These results are consistent with the findings of the two previous 
studies (lannaccone, 1963; Popkewitz, Note 6) and clearly indicate that 
there are latent consequences associated with student teaching that are 
in conflict with the expressed purposes of most programs. While program 
rhetoric typically emphasizes experimentation and reflection, this study 
and the two previous ones seem to indicate that student teaching is in 
fact very close to Dewey ^s (190U) definition of an apprenticeship. 

Tabachnick et al. (Note 5, p. 39) conclude their study with a statement 
directed towcU?d those who would uncritically laud the benefits of student 
teaching: 

There is no justification in our results for the naive notion 
that practical school experience must be useful in introducing 
students to a wide range of teaching abilities. Nor can it 
be taken for granted that the time spent in classrooms will 
illiaminate for students relationships between what teachers 
, do and purposes and consequences, of teaching . . . Proposals 
which "solve" problems of teacher education by scheduling 
more student time in classrooms rest upon the apparently 
untenable assumption that more time spent in that way will 
automatically make better teachers. 
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Agents of Socializatibn in Student Teaching , Finally, Friebus (1977), 
in one of the most interesting studies- conducted on student teaching to 

^ • ... 

date, sought to determine the range of individuals involved the social- 
ization of student teachers and the specific areas ip. which they exert 
influence. Criticizing the psychometric research on sti^dent teacher 
socialization (e.g.. Hoy 5 Rees, 1977) for its exclusiv^ emphasis on the 
measurement of outcomes rather than on ''the reflexive nature of the 
socialization process that contributed to those outcomes!* (p., 264), Friebus 
proposes an image of socialization as afi '^ongoing negotiated reality*' 
which allows for the student teacher to act as an active agent in the 

process. . 

Drawing from studies of medical socialization (e .g. , Becker et al., 
1961; Bucher 6 Gralling, 1977)* where it was found that a wide variety of 
professional and non-professional personnel play prominent roles in the 
socialization process', Friebus sought to determine if and how persons 

in addition to the cooperating teacher make significant socialization 

— ' i 

contributions during student teaching. ^ 
In doing so, he conducted a series of six interviews with each of 
nineteen student teachers over the course of the student teaching semester. 
These student teacher^^-came from two" different tr^inin^ colleges and 

represented -a wide variety of student teaching arrangements (e.g., gra4e 

/ 

levels, communities). i 

The interviews were conducted in^ manner which encouraged the 
participants to -discuss the fullest possible range of their reactions, 
perceptions-, etrc.. , within four major, areas of socialization. These 
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fonir socialization processes were drawn from studies conducted on medical 
socialization and were defined by Friebus (1977, pp, 264--5) as follows; 

1. Coaching — A collection of activities involving someone who 
guides and advices the trainees C^.g., piNDviding routines, 
schedules and encounters with new activities, etc). 

2. Legitimation — The^s, sanctioning of a trainee's claims to a 
professional identity. 

3. The development cf a notion of what constitutes success or 
failure- -Wiio the trainees used as a reference to gain 

a sense of whether they were being successfijl or not with 
respect to their classroom presentations. 
M-. Peer invoivement — If and how a student peer culture forms 

and mediates the fdinnal sociali^jation program • 
A content analysis of the interview data revealed that from the 
perspectives of student teachers, there were a wide variety of persons 
^professional and nonprofessional) involved in the socialization process. 

Furthermore, different individuals assumed positions of prominence 

I - . ■ "* 

depending upon the specific socialization area involved. Contrary^ to 

! * 

the findings from the psychometric studies mentioned earlier, socialization 

inputs were not limited to those persons most directly respons/ible for 

the direction of the student teaching experience,, the cooperating teachers. 

While cooperating teachers played major roles in several of the four 
.-areas of socialization, for some students and in specific areas for all 
students, other persons exerted a more powerful influence. For example, 
pupils played major "roles as socializing agents, especially with regard 
to a student teacher's development of a sense of success or failure, 

A 
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The ptxpils were not passive entities to be mai^ipulated by 

* • . • ■■ ' 

student teachers, but rather they played an active role in the 

movement pf the trainees into the role of teacher . . , The 

tole of the pupils in teacher socialization is significant 

in that they played a part in almost every facet of student 

teaching uiider consideration. (Friebus, 1977, p. 267) 

Also, student teachers saw themselves as active agents in their 

own socialization: 

The degree tq which souie respondents referred to themselves 

as their source. of legitimation is an indication that th^ 

trainees did not act as mere objects be manipulated and 

programmed. The trainees function as active contributors 

I to 'their own' socialization, (p. 267) 

'Additionally, the liiniversity supervisor was found to play an important 

role with regard to the coaching dimension of socialization. Supervisors 

Were seen as influential in providing, suggestions and ideas about what 

to do in specific situations. 

Friebus also identifies- additional, socializing agents and thei'r 

contributions to the induction of student teachers. Those identified 

included principals, other teachers at the site, college professors and 

persons in lateral roles (e.g., spouses). Contrary to the findings from 

several medical socialization studies, a -student peer culture did not ^ 

evclvA and mediate the formal socialization program. Finally, consistent 

with the findings of Popkewitz (Note 6) and Tabachnick et al . (Mote 5), . 

there was almost Mniversiil agreement among student teachers about their 

lack of authority in the cl?sjroom. 
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I^ile the failure to utilize observations of student teachers to 
supplement the inter^Jiew data is a major limitation of this study, this 
research clearly represents a refinement and extension of the psychometric 
studies on student teacher socialization where the cooperating teacher was 
assumed to be the major contributor to the process. 

In documenting the complexity of student teacher socialization, 
Friebus has made problematic many of the assumptions that have guided 
previous research and has opened up some exciting new possibilities for 
further explorations of student teaching. The roles of the pupils and 
of the student teachers themselves as socializing agents are areas 
which have received little attention in the literatura. 

Conclusions and Recommendations for Further Research 

Now that studies representative of each of the two paradigms have 

i 

been discussed, a view towards the future i'b in order. Given the literally 
hundreds of studies that have been conducted on student teaching, what do 
we know now about the impact of this experience on prospective teachers? 

Also, what kinds of studies do we need in the future that will be useful 

\ 

to those responsible for making programmatic decisions? 

From- the review of the literature , it can be concluded that student 
teaching is neither all beneficial in ita-> effects, as the abundant testi- 
monials and the increased emphasis on field experineces would lead us 
to believe; nor is it merely a process of adapting new personnel into 
existing patterns, as many critics would have us believe- Instead, student 
teaching seems to entail, a complicated set of both positive and negative 
consequences that are often subtle in nature and embedded in the process 
itself . 
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Additionally, although there have been hundreds of studies conducted 
on the experience, few studies have actually looked at the processes of 
student teaching as they evolve over a period of time. A few researchers 
who have actually examined the processes of student teacher rather than 
just its outcomes seem to have uncovered some consistent patterns of beliefs 
and actions which often contradict the expressed purposes of most programs. 
While acknowledging that' these latent consequences of student teaching 
pose a serious challenge to those who would have us continue the practice 
in its present form, it is also felt that this evidence is inconclusive 
given tti^ small number of studies of this kind to date. 

There is a" growing tendency in the literature of teacher education 
to call for more substantitive research on student teaching which can 
illuminate what occurs during the process itself (e.g., Sorenson, 1974; 
Sanders, 1974; Salzillo S Van Fleet, 1977). Despite these requests for 
research, only a few researchers have responded with studies that focus 
on the process of student teaching in a holistic manner. 

Instead, most of the studies in this area reflect the narrow assumptions 
of the psychometric \paradigm and rely almost entirely on the pre- and post- 
administration of questionnaires and surveys for their data. This limited 
focus of many studies, has acted to prevent us from addressing many of 
the important issues in the field. For example, several of the studies 
conducted from a social-anthropological orientation (lannaccone S Button, 
1964; Fox et al., 1976; Tabachnick et al^ Note 5) seem to have uncovered 
latent consequences of student teaching which warrant further investigation. 
However, since these consequences are embedded in the ongoing human 
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interactions within the process of the event, they are inaccessible 
through a conventional research approach. 

It is naive to think that we know all there is to know about student 
teaching at present. Sharp and Green's (1975) comment about what has 
happened in research on classroom interaction seems an appropriate descrip- 
tion for many of the research findings on student teaching: "What/ occurs 

is a piling ud of findings rather than an accumulation of knowledge 

/ 

•which might benefit from alternative premises." (p. 9) 

Additional research is needed which probes more deeply int0 the subtle 
processes of student teaching and which can increase our understanding 
of the event itself. Furthermore, the social -anthropology paradigm 
seems to offer much potential as an orienting framework for research on 
student teaching; one that can begin to provide \xs with much of. the 
knowledge that is needed at present. ;/ 

It is the position of this researcher that there needs to -be a close 
Correspondence between the phenomenon being studied and the methodology 
employed for its study. Furthermore, the methodology should flow from 
the nature of the problem and not vice versa. The position is taken 
here that the social-anthropology paradigm is an approach to research 
that closely corresponds to the reality of student teaching and one 
which should be more widely employed. Friebus' (1977) comments regarding 
the merits of each of the two paradigms for studying student teacher 
socialization reflect the position set forth in the present paper. 
While this approach to studying student teaching (the psycho- 
metric orientation) has its merits, the research designs are 
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generally too inflexible to deal with characteristics of student 
teaching that cannot be fully specified before data collection 
begins. Research into the socialization of medical personnel 
that has utilized an interact ionist theoretical perspective ^ 
and qualitative methodologies has shown that significant character-' 
istics of the processes involved may be discovered after the 
field work is already in progress. Unlike studies with pr**,-test/ 
post-test designs, unanticipated phenomena are able to be pursued 
as they emerge, (p. 264)' 

Fox (1976) .accurately describes the processes of teacher education 
(including field experiences) as "dynamic" events involving humans in 
interaction with each other and with educational content over a period 
of time. His description of the problem in studying "dynamic" training 
events is most appropriate advice for those who conduct research on student 
teaching: 

The central challenge faced by investigators studying dynamic 
training events is first to capture the patterns of interactions 
which actually occur. Any understanding of effects or suggestions 
for successful replications of events will depend upon the 
extent to which an investigator can capture and communicate 
the nature of the dynamic event, (p. 78) 

It is felt here that the profession of teacher education cannot even 
begin to approach the question of how "effective" it is until it begins 
to understand more about what presently exists . The research., to date 
has failed to provide us with an adequate understanding of what occurs 

\ 
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during the student teaching experience. This researcher agrees with 
Fuller and Brown ^s (1975) assessment of what is needed in research on 
teacher education: 

The whole area of teacher education should be recognized as 
a case of the general class of behavior change: an infant 
substantively . . • The appropriate question at this stage 
of our knowledge is not "are we right?'', but only "what is 
out there?" (p. 52) ^ 
In advocating the increased acceptance of the social-anthropology 
paradigm as a legitimate and needed methodology for research on student 
teaching, this researcher is not offering a panacea for understanding 
the problems in the field. No one approach can offer instant and simplified 
solutions to the perennial problems associated with the complex process 
of becoming a teacher. Both paradigms are acceptable ways of acquiring 
knowledge about student teaching. However, given the dominance of one 
paradigm and the state of our knowledge base, it is time that other 
approaches be seriously considered, 

Parlett and Hamilton (1976 ) des.-ibe the effects that the increased 
use of the social-anthropology paradigm is likely to have on the research 
in this area: 

By discarding* a spurious technological simplification of 
reality, and by acknowledging the complexity of the educational 
process, the illuminative evaluator is likely to increase 
rather than lessen the sense of unceirtainty in education. 
On the other hand, unless studies such as these are vigorously 
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pursued, there is little hope of ever moving beyond helpless 

A 

indecision or doctrinal assertion in the conduct of educlitional 
affairs, (p. 31) 

Numerous commentators have recently advocated the increased application 
of the social-anthropological perspective to educational research in 
general (e.g;, Lutz i Ramsey, 1974; Wilson, 1977). To date the feasibility 
of applying this perspective to research on student teaching has not 
been adequately explored. In advocating an alternative direction for 
research on student teaching, this researcher is hoping to stimulate 
studies on student teaching that will be useful to those responsible 
for making programmatic decisions. The generation of "valid data" about 
student teaching is seen as a first step toward the development of 
programmatic alternatives that are long overdue, 

A Competing Position 

Finally, it should be noted that there are several more structurally 
oriented analysts of schools (e.g.. Sharp 6 Green, 1975; Whitty, 1976; 
Karabel & Halsey, 1977; Apple, 1977) who cogently argue that the position 
set forth in the present paper concerning the increased use of a social- 
anthropology paradigm is inadequate by itself for explaining social 
phenomena. These critics would argue that this position will lead to 
continued reification of existing patterns of student teaching rather 
than contributing to significant programmatic changes. 

The social -anthropology paradigm is criticized for its overemphasis 
on the ongoing social construction of reality (symbolic context) and its 
lack of emphasis on material circumstances (i.e.,, the social, politij:al, 
and economic constraints that limit choices for action in specific 
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settings). While these critics would accept this author's position 
concerning the embeddedness of meaning in sociaj^ context and the concern 
for the ongoing construction of subjective meaning for understanding the 
social world, they would argue that this stance masks some of the very 
constraints that must be made problematic in order for an "emancipation" 
from existing structures to occur, ^ 

In other words, even if we were to generate valid knowledge about 
the procciss of student teaching and understood what changes needed to be 
made, programmatic changes would not necessarily follow because of 
existing power relationships that lie biehind socially constructed reality 
The overemphasis on the notion that reality is socially con- 
structed seems to have led to a neglect of the consideration 
of how and why reality comes to be constructed in particular 
ways and why particular constructions of reality seem to have 
the power to resist Subversion, Further, the problem of how 
to transcend a particular perception of the world remains 
even when the constitutive features of the way of seeing in 
which it is grounded have been \inraveled. (Whitty, IQTU, 
p. 125) 

The critics of the social-anthropology perspective argue that unless 
questions like those posed above are addressed in a historical and inter-- 
institutional context, existing structures will remain intact. As an 
alternative, t^^y^ropose a .third paradigm which accepts the ethnographic 
and interpretative stance, but then situates it in terms of cultural 
and economic reproduction (Apple, in press). 
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While an adequate treatment of these arguments is beyond the scope 
of the present paper, it is acknowledged that consideration of the social 
context of student teaching research (i.e., whose interests are being 
served by the research) and investigations into the relationships between 
research findings and the transformation of lived reality are issues 
that' deserve serious attention if research is to lead to significant 
changes in present practices. 

In any case, given the present state of the art in research on 
student teaching, the position argued in the present paper concerning 
the increased use of a social-anthropology f)aradigm seems a reasonable 
first step (Woods & Hammersley , 1977). 
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Footnotes 

1 

With three exceptions, the student teachihg literature discSassed 
in this paper has been dx^awn from works published in educational journals 
since 1960. Dissertations and other unpiAlished studies, which comprise 
a substantial ;>ortion of the literature, were not considered. It was 
decided to discuss the Tnethodological approaches and selected data 
from the following nonjoumal studies: lannaccone and Button (196U); 
Fox et al. (1976); ahd Tabachnick et al. (Note 5), This choice was 
made because these studies represent applications "of the research para- 
digm that is advocated in this paper. This author could only find two 
examples of the social-anthropological orientation in the published 
literature on student teaching (lannaccone, 1963 j Friebus, 1977). Also, 

the intent o5 the discussion of the literature is not to provide a com- 

* ■ t. 

plete and thorough review of the findings in this area. Instead, studies 
that are representative^ of the major research thrusts^^in the field are 
discussed to illustrate the author's arguments concerning the method- 
ological limitations inherent in the research. 

^Within the literature of the behavioral sciences, each of these 
paradigms has been referred to by niamerous terms. For. example,, the 
psychometric paradigm (Robinson, 1974) has been described as the dc'nnant 
paradigm (Patton, 1975); quantitative research (Filstead, 1970); the 
agricultural-botany paradigm (Parlett 6 Hamilton,. 1976); abstracted 
empiricism (Mills, 1959); verificational research (Glaser 6 Strauss, 
1967); and the classical research and evaluation paradigm (Busisis, 
Chittenden, & Amarel, 1976). On the other hand, the social -anthropology 
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paradigm (Parlett & Hamilton, 1976^ has Dedn referred to as the ^t'n-- 
graphic paradigm (Robinson, 1974); the alternative paradigm (Patten^ 

1975) ; the neo-phenomenological paradigm (Bussis, Chittenden, & Amart:!,' 

1976) ; qualitative research (Filstead, 1970); the field study approach 
(Lutz & Ramsey, 197U); constructivist research (Magoon, 1977); micro- 
ethnography (Smith £ Geoffry,^ 1968); participant observation (McCall & 
Simmons « 1969); and naturalistic research (Jackson, 1974). For the 
sake of Simplicity, the terms "psychometric paradigm" (Robinson, 197U) 
and "social-anthropology paradigm" (Parlett S Hamilton, 1976) will be 
employed throughout this paper to refer to these two contrasting paradigms 
However, when quotations are utilized, from other sources, the original 
terms of the authors cited will be retained. 

This paper will only touch on the fun^'amental differences between 
these two research paradigms. For a more in-depth analysis of the 
contrasting assumptions of these two perspectives, see Patton (1975), 
Parlett and Hamilton (1976), and Rist (1977). 

^See Filstead (1970) and Patton (1975) for excellent discussions 
concerning the political, economic and social factors associated with 
this attempt to emulate the natural sciences. 

good example of this principle of the psychcmetric paradigm is 
the series of studies to be discussed later that attempt to predict 
student teacher success from an optimal combination of attitudinal and 
personality variables, . ^ ' 

-^Walter a .d Stivers' (1977) study of the relations between student 
teach^ behaviors and Erickson's stages of ego development is one of . the 
rare cases within the literature of student teaching where one 'can find 
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2 

a discussion of R . Although this study was only able to account for a 

small proper"*' ion of the variance in student teacher behaviors, these 

authors (like many others) call for more research within the same natural 

science framework. ^'That these predictors were able to explain only 

18.5% of the variance in student teaching performance supports the need 

for research to further define more accurate predictors and criterion 

measures of teaching performance/* (p. 50).' The question is raised 

in the present paper as to whether ''more of the same*' is in order and 

whether because of the complex nature of social reality the natural 

science model will ever be cible to explain more than a small proportion 

of the variance in human phenomena, 
7 

• A common response to this criticism that educational research has 

only b<^en able to account for a relatively small proportion of variance 

\ . 

is that^all that needs to' be done is the utilization of more sophisticated 
research^ designs, measuring instruments and methods of data analysis 
(Rosenshine S Furst, 1971). One of the major themes within this paper 
is that modifications within the natural science model are insufficient 
for the illumination of educational contexts. ''Refinement within the 
existing fi^amework of educational research and evaluation is not suf- 
ficient. . It is the rationale underlying the present data gathering and 
analysis — the basic evaluation paradigm — that needs rethinking." (Bussis, 

Chittenden, S Amarel, 1975, p. 8). 
o 

• It is often-foggotten,±halL the_ njitjgal sciences in the last several 
decades have begun to question the existence of an ''objective" reality. 
For example, Capra (1977) eloquently describes the impact of relativity 
theory and quantam theory on classical physics. 
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Scriven (1972) r--fers to this stance of neutrality as the "fallacy 
of methodological behaviorism" and describes how neither distance nor\^ 
closeness is intrinsically more "objective." % l\ 

"^^This paper adopts the definitions of reliability ajid validity employed 
by Patton (1975). "Reliability concerns the replicability and consistency 
of educational findings. One is particularly concerned with inter-rater, 
inter-item, interviewer, and instrunent reliability. Validity, on the 
other hand, concerns the meaning and meaningfulness of the data collected 
and instrumentation employed." (p, 18). 

^^This position assumes that researchers know the right questions to 
ask. As will be argued later, with reference to student teaching, this 
assumption is problematic. Also, thei^i is the assumption that the instru- 
ments used accurately measure what they claim to measure. This assumption, 
too, is open to question with regard to many of the instruments that have 
been employed in research on student teaching (e.g., the M. T.A.I.). 

1 r> 

^See Romberg and Fox (1976) for excellent analysis of how the 

assumptions of the psychometric para'^iigm are rarely met with reference 

to complex and dynamic events like teacher education programs. 
13 

See Delamont and Hamilton (1976) and Robinson (1974) for excellent 
discussions of the irmtations of categoVy systems for the observation 
of classroom? . 

^^There is some disagreement within this research orientation as to 
the specific natijre of reality construction. Some, like Combs and Snygg 
(1959) maintain that reality is constructed totally by personal interpreta- 
tions and meaning structures. On the other hand, there are those like 
Berger and ' ^^nn (1967) who hold that reality is cons.rructed through 
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an interplay between individual meanings and the social structures and-. 

f . , ' ■ " «. ...^ 

^ . i. "' 

' '-'^.i. within a specific setting that impinge upon and limit a person^s . 

choicer for action. Still others (e.g.. Sharp & Green, 1975) extend the ,. 

notion of interplay to include econo;nic, political and cultural factors 

external to the specific setting. While different schools of thought 

exist within. this perspective, all of xhe views hold in common the nc :ion 

that individuals' meaning structures ha\e to be taken into account in 

apprehending reality. ' ^ , 



Glaser and Strauss (1967) provide an excellent description of one 

way to generate hypotheses and to formulate siabstantitive theory that is- 

grounded in the data. Their description of "c6mparative analysis'' is 

widely cited by researchers employing a social-anthropological perspective. 
15 

Mills (1963) defines the inconsistency between beliefs and actions 
as the central methodological problem for social science research. Also 

• ! 

see Deutscher (1970) for a discussion of this issue-. .--'^ 
17 

See Popkewitz et al. (Note 2) for a detailed -discussion of the^ 

domination of research in teacher education by a psychometric orientation. 
18 

Hazelton (1950, p. ^72) points out one- possible reason that these 
glorifying testimonials may not be related to a true assessment of student 
teaching: "In asking, students to evaluate their student teaching experience 
it is seldom clear that their approval is not simply a preference for an 
' approximation of reality after many years of bookish education. Almost 
air of the studies^ are open to doubt on the grounds that student teaching 
is rated against other courses. The results may, of course, then be in • 
fact a judgment, not of student teaching, but of the other courses." 
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A number of the critics of pi ?sent practice (e,g,, Hazelton, 1960; 
Goodlad, 1965; Strickler, 1956) utilize Dewey's (1904) distinction between 
an "apprenticeship" and a "laboratory experience" in critiquing the status 
quo. It is felt that the exj^ressed purposes of student teaching are close 
to Dewey's definition of a laboratory experience, but that,, in fact, student 

teaching is nothing more than an apprenticeship, 

'0 ' 
These categories are not necessarily mutually exclusive. Several 

studies could ]og:::ally fal^ into more than one category. However, for 

the purpose of this analysis, studies were grouped into the category 

with which t . seemed to be most associated. Also, a claim is not put 

forth that this review encompasses all of the possible categories within 

the research, A few categories (e.g., the correspondence between success 

in .-student teachi:\-j and later success as a classroom teacher) were ignored. 

The categories included, however, seem to represent the major thrusts 

within tbe literature, 
21 

. Cyphert (1972) points out that approximately 30% cf -^he ptudies 

^ 

done on. teacher training between 1955 and 1964 used the M,T,A/t\ and that 

this trend has continued, 
22 • 

Hoy and Rees (1977) define a bureaucratic orientation as where 
an indivrdual is committed to a set of attitudes, values and behaviors 
which erarWasize self -subordination^ impersonaiization, rule conformity 
andi traditionalism, 

^ ^^For example, Roberts -and Blakemenship (1970) found that 32 of the 
108 subjects showed no increase in cu&fbdialism by the end of student 
" tl^aching. 
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In these studies, success is usually determined by ratings by 

university supervisors and cck: -ing teachers or by grades in student 

teaching. The specific criteria that are utilized to determine success 

are not made explicit. Cope (1970, p, 89) makes an importa::t point with 

regard to these nebulous judgments of success. "They only provide 

important insight if they throw light on the value r>yr'.":-ns of which 

the mark?^ are an expression, if they ' liuminf* the nature of the variables 

which affect performance , . 
25 

Besides for the fact that "successful" s . o nt teaching is based 

on criteria which are never made explicit, the attempt to correlate 

personality and attitudinal variables with specific "'desirable" teaching 

behaviors is of dubious value. As Dahllof (1977, 393) points o-it 

in one ' the most recent analyses of the teacher effectiveness literature^ 

"th^ . '^ult of the established findings seems to be fairly meager 

when it covnes tc he relationships between specific behavici- as well as 

patterns of behavior on one and : student achievement on the other*" 
26 

The growing literature on the bidirectionality of teacher-children 
classroom influence (e,g., Fiedl^^r, 1975) vould seem to lend support 

to this speculation. 
27 

Other researchers (e,g,, Eddy, 1959- Salzillo & Van Fleet, 1577) 

have also employed Van Gennep's framework for the analysis of student 

teaching. 
28 

CMTI s-^^nds for "The Corps Member i.raining Institute" and was a 
oiie-month training session conducted in Richmond, Virginia, during the 
Slimmer of 1975. The content of the sessions revolved around two major : 
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th .mes: ir.odels of teaching and organizational behavior • For a complete 

description of the session, see Tabachnick and Popkewitz (1976). 
29 

Although the Teacher Corps internship is sov^what differer,t than 
a typical student teaching progra.n, it contains many of the elements 
advocated in the current literature of teacher education (e.g., heavy 
field emphasis). It is felt that the findings of the CMTI iTr^pact study 
with regard to the field portion of the internship are directly applicable 
to an illumination of the impact of student teaching as it is ^ arrently 
practiced across the country. 
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Table 1 

A Sui.iTnarr^ of :he Characteristics of the Two Major 
Educational Research Paradigirjs 



Primary purpose 



Psychometric 

To predict & explain 
hiaman behavior 



Soc ial-Anthropological 

0 Wderstand^S documen; 
auman behavior 



Conceotion of reality 



Objective reality — 
universal laws of human 
behavior which are 
independent of social 
context 



Reality is socially con- 
structed in specific 

\ 
; 

situations 



"Knowing'* reality 



Require^ distance from Requires closen^iss to the 



the subjects 



subjects 



Reliability 6 validity Empha:>5 2es reliability Emphasizes valMity 



Scooe 



Component analysi.-s 



Holistic analysis. 



Focus 



Focuses on outcomes 



Focuses on processes 



The use o7 h'^/i^otheses 



Tests specxfic 
hypotheses 



Attempts to gererate 
hypotheses grounded in 
the data 



Techniques ^ data 



Primarily "objective" 
nuTTierical data that 
is stc.ti'Stically 
maTiipiilated 



5o 



A combination of qaantita 
tive & qualitative data 
that is analysed by a 
number of techniques - 



